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Summary 

A  rapidly  expanding  textile  industry  has  progressively  reduced  the  importance  of 
Turkey  as  a  competitor  of  the    United   States    in   world    cotton    markets.     Cotton  con- 
sumption in  Turkish  mills  increased  from  210,000  bales  in  the   1950  season  to  nearly 
500,000  bales  in  the  current  season,    while  Turkish  exports  decreased  from   349,000 
bales  in  1950  and  some  430,000  bales  in  1952  to  less  than  150,000  bales  in  1955.    Ex- 
ports in  the  current  season  are  expected  to  be  even  less  than  in  1955. 

Cotton  is  still  more  profitable  than  wheat  and  barley  even  where  productivity  of 
the  land  is  declining  because  of  continuous  cropping;  however,    scarcity  of  suitable 
land  and  the  inability  of  cotton  producers  to  increase  per  acre  yields  will  probably 
prevent  the  country  from  raising  the  level  of  production  over  the  next  few  years.  Over 
the  next  5  to   10  years,    however,    some  expansion  is  feasible  if  cultural  practices  are 
improved  and  if  irrigation  systems  can  be  improved;  but  the  expansion  that  might 
come  about  through  improvement  in  production  techniques  will  likely  fall  short  of  the 
expanding  requirements  of  the  domestic  textile  industry. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Development 

Turkey  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,    with  agriculture  accounting  for  over 
80  percent  of  the  country's  total  foreign  exchange  earnings  during  recent  years. 
Three-fourths  of  the  country's  population  of  some  23  million  are  engaged  in  farming, 
while  an  additional  1  0  to   15  percent  are  engaged  in  processing  or  handling  agricul- 
tural products. 

Since  World  War  II  Turkish  leaders  have  made  an  all-out  effort  to  develop  the 
country  industrially.    U.    S.    technicians  have  assisted  the  industrial  movement,    and 
considerable  financial  support  has  come  through  U.    S.    economic  aid  programs  and 
through  loans  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

As  early  as   1950,    a  mission  sponsored  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  concluded  that  industrialization  of  the  Turkish  economy  had 
already  advanced  ahead  of  agricultural  development,    and  advised  that  major  emphasis 
be  placed  on  agriculture  to  develop  the  local  market  for  manufactured  goods. -"^    The 
mission  also  urged  that  future  industrial  development  be  concentrated  in  light  indus- 
tries for  processing  agricultural  products.    Despite  these  recommendations,    there  is 
no  evidence  that  Turkish  officials  have  given  up  their  plans  of  building  a  strong  in- 
dustrial nation  or  of  striving  for  self-sufficiency  insofar  as  possible. 

The  huge  economic  development  programs  undertaken  during  the  last  10  years 
have  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  domestic  economy.    Like  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment programs,    the  large  projects  for  industrialization  have  involved  long-term 
capital  investment  commitments.    These  commitments  have  channeled  such  a  high 
proportion  of  available  capital  into  long-term  economic  development  that  they  have 
seriously  reduced  the  funds  available  for  the  production  of  disposable  consumer  goods 
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for  many  years  to  come.    At  the   samie  time,   the  rising  domestic  purchasing  power 
generated  by  investments  in  long-term  development  projects  has  contributed  to  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  consumer  goods.    Inability  to  supply  this  demand  within 
the  country  has   given  rise  to  serious  internal  inflation.    The  situation  resulting  from 
overemphasis  of  long-term  economic  development  vs.    the  development  of  consumer 
goods  industries  has  created  greater  and  greater  disequilibrium  between  the  econo- 
mies of  Turkey  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  with  which  Turkey  trades.    Internal 
inflation  has  also  reduced  foreign  exchange  earnings.    Both  of  these  factors  contribute 
to  the  delicate  foreign  exchange  position  which  has  existed  for  some  time.    Almost 
every  facet  of  the  country's  economy,    including  the  cotton  industry,    is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  instability  resulting  from  monetary  and  fiscal  problems. 

Cotton  exports,    which  had  become   a  major  earner  of  foreign  exchange  by  1950, 
have  declined  in  importance   since   195Z  and   1953  as  the  country's  textile  industry  ex- 
panded.   The  reductions  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  from   raw  cotton  exports  have 
not  been  offset  by  increased  earnings  from  other  segments  of  agriculture  or  from 
industry.    In  fact,    the  industrial  segments  of  the  economy  have  been  a  drain  on  foreign 
exchange   reserves.    The  failure  to  maintain  and  expand  foreign  exchange  earnings  has 
resulted  in  a  chronic  foreign  exchange   shortage  which  has   reduced  the  country's  abil- 
ity to  purchase  the  essential  items   required  in  agricultural  production  in  the  volume 
needed  to  raise  the  country's  production  potential.    Although  the  government   has  rec- 
ognized the  foreign  exchange  needs  of  agriculture,    the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  such  items  as  farm  machinery  and  spare  parts,    commercial  fertilizer, 
and  insecticides  has  been  meager  compared  to   requirements,    even  at  present  price- 
cost  relationships.    Inflated  prices   resulting  from  this  situation  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy have  been  a  significant  deterrent  to  raising  the  level  of  cotton  production  through 
the  application  of  modern  cotton  technology. 

The  Turks  know  what  they  are  doing  and  the  objectives  they  wish  to  obtain  in  the 
development  of  their  economy.    Also  they  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  the  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  the  process. 

Cotton  Production 

Major  producing  areas.  --Although  cotton  is  grown  in  many  regions  of  the  country, 
production  is  concentrated  in  two  major  areas:  (1)  The  Adana  plain,    around  the   Medi- 
terranean Sea,    including  the  Amik  Basin,    the  upper  Seyhan  River  Valley,    and  the 
Antalya  coast;  and  (Z)  The  Aegean  region  near  Izmir,    including  the  Biiyiikmenderes 
Valley,    and  the  Gediz  Valley,    as  well  as  other  outlying  sections.    Cotton  is  also  grown 
in  several  other  smaller  producing  areas. 

The  cotton  produced  in  the  Aegean  region  is  considered  the  highest  quality  cotton 
produced  in  Turkey,    although  the  average  grade  and  staple  of  cotton  from  the  Adana 
region  is  not  significantly  inferior  if  harvesting  practices  are  comparable.    As  cotton 
production  expanded  after  World  War  II  serious  quality  problems  arose.    Failure  to 
produce   and  market  high-quality  cotton  resulted  from  insufficient  supplies  of  good 
planting  seed,   poor  harvesting  and  handling  methods  at  the  farm  level,    and  improper 
ginning.    In  the  last  year  or  so  these  problems  have  received  much  attention  and  the 
quality  of  raw  cotton  has  improved  greatly. 

In  the  Adana  region,    cotton  picking  begins  in  August;  in  the  Aegean  region,    it 
begins  some  time  in  September. 
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Principal  varieties.  --Commercial  production  is  limited  to  two  varieties  under 
the  country's  Seed  Planting  Law.  ^   Over  85  percent  of  Turkish  production  is  of  the 
Acala  variety,    which  was  originally  introduced  from  the  United  States  in  1933.    The 
other  important  variety,    a  native  Indian  variety  known  as  Yerli,    is  a  coarse  cotton 
with  a  staple  length  less  than  15/16  inches.    The  country's  cotton  experiment  stations 
are  conducting  research  to  produce  better  suited  varieties  and  have  developed  several 
new  and  improved  strains. 

Trends  in  acreage,    yield,    and  production.  --Turkish  cotton  production  has  ex- 
panded greatly  in  the  last  decade.    It  rose  from  220,  000  bales  in  1948  to  reach  a  peak 
of  nearly  700,  000  bales  in  1952,    Since  then,    acreage  and  production  have  leveled  off 
at  approxijmately  1.  5  million    acres    and  600,  000  bales. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,    during   1934-38,    approximately  621,000  acres  were  de- 
voted to  cotton,    about  the   same  as  during   1945-49.    The  present  acreage  is  nearly  two 
and  a  half  times  the  prewar  average.    There  is  no  perceptible  trend  in  yield  per  acre 
over  this  period;  production  in  recent  years  also  has  averaged  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  prewar  level. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  raising  yields  through  increased  fertilization 
and  improved  cultural  practices.    Despite  these  efforts,    little  has  been  accomplished. 
Undoubtedly,    there  is  considerable  room  for  yield  improvement. 

TABLE  1. — Cotton:   Acreage,    yield,   production,    eonsumption,    and  exports   in  Turkey, 
averages   1934-38  and   1945-49,    annual  1950-56 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Acreage 


Yield 
per  acre 


Production 


Consunrption 


Exports 


Average : 
1934-38, 
1945-49. 

Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

19562... 


1,000 

acres 

621 

645 


1,100 
1,586 
1,669 
1,495 
1,4^0 
1,520 
1,500 


Pounds 

185 
200 


237 
182 
198 
205 
217 
189 
192 


1,000 

bales^ 

240 
268 


542 
600 
690 
638 
650 
600 
600 


1,000 

bales^ 

97 
195 


210 
225 
250 
290 
375 
460 
500 


1,000 

bales^ 

84 
74 


349 
261 
433 
377 
233 
142 
100 


Bales  of  500  pounds  gross.   ^  Preliminary, 
quantity  available  for  export. 


Production  less  consumption,  or 


Up  to  now  very  little  commercial  fertilizer  has  been  used  in  cotton  production. 

One  important  reason  producers  have  been  slow  to  increase  the   rates  of  fertilization 

is  that  they  are  not  well  informed  on  the  types  of  fertilizer  that  should  be  applied  or 

on  the  technical  results.    Another  is  that  the  cost  of  fertilizer  in  the  domestic  market 

at  official  rates  of  exchange  is  high  in  relation  to  the  prices  received  for  cotton. 
2 
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Results  of  fertilization  experiments  conducted  at  the  cotton  experiment  station  in 
the  Izmir  region  and  on  demonstration  farms  in  that  area  indicate  that  there  is  an 
economical  basis  for  using  more  commercial  fertilizer  even  at  present  price-cost 
relationships. 

In  the  southern  coastal  regions  along  the  Mediterranean,    a  very  serious  salinity 
problem,    in  addition  to  the  water  problem,    makes  the  economical  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  much  more  questionable  than  in  the  cotton  areas  around  Izmir.    Cotton 
scientists  at  the  Adana  experiment  station  point  out  that  the  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  profitable  on  irrigated  lands  where  there  is  no  great  salinity  problem. 
They  also  contend  that  fertilization  would  likely  be  profitable  on  such  lands  even  with 
slightly  lower  prices  for  cotton. 

Despite  the  lack  of  progress  to  date,    it  is  believed  that  there  is  opportunity  to 
improve  cultural  practices  in  cotton  production.    However,   the  application  of  modern 
cotton  production  technology  can  take  place  only  through  an  investment  in  producer 
know-how.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  capital  investment  in  human  resources  that 
would  be  required  to  substantially  improve  cotton  yields.    Turkish  producers  appear 
to  be   receptive  to  change  and  if  Turkey  can  develop  an  aggressive  educational  program 
at  the  farmer  level  and  an  aggressive  cotton  production  research  program  at  the  ex- 
periment stations,    considerable  progress  undoubtedly  could  occur  in  the  future.    This, 
of  course,    will  require  many  years  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  technicians  and  a 
functioning  extension  service,    as  well  as  persistent  economic  disequilibrium,    both 
internal  and  external. 

Insect  control.  --Control  of  cotton  insects  is  a  major  problem  in  expanding  cotton 
production  in  Turkey,    Insects  causing  the  most  serious  damage  to  Turkish  cotton  are 
the  green  boUworm,    the  pink  boll  worm,    the  wireworms,    cutworms,    leafworms, 
aphids,    and  red  spiders.    Much  educational  work  has  been  done  on  the  importance  of 
controlling  cotton  insects,    and  a  high  percentage  of  farmers  now  own  their  own  insec- 
ticide application  equipment.    The  government  has  been  very  active  in  this  field. 
Whether  or  not  cotton  producers  could  control  any  heavy  outbreak  of  insect  infestation 
at  this  time  is,    however,    subject  to  considerable  doubt. 

Alternative  crops.  --In  all  of  the  regions  where  cotton  is  grown,    it  competes  pri- 
marily with  small  grains  for  agricultural  resources.    In  the  major  cotton  areas,  cotton 
represents  a  higher  use  of  these  resources  than  small-grain  production.    This  is 
especially  true  in  the  more  fertile  irrigated  areas.    For  instance,    the  principal  alter- 
natives to  cotton  in  the  Aegean  region  near  Izmir  are  wheat  and  oilseed  crops.    The 
frequency  of  floods  in  the  winter  makes  wheat  a  risky  crop.    If  additional  dams  in  the 
rivers  are  completed  in  the  next  5  years  or  so,    wheat  would  undoubtedly  become  more 
important.    Some  observers  feel  that  larger  acreages  planted  to  wheat  in  this  area 
would  react  favorably  on  cotton  production  even  though  cotton  acreage  is  not  expanded. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  a  return  to  a  cotton- wheat  rotation  would  result  in  some  im- 
provement of  cotton  yields,    which  have  deteriorated  under  the  present  system  of  con- 
tinuous cropping. 

Many  of  the  larger  cotton  growers  in  the  Izmir  region  complain  of  low  returns 
from  cotton.    They  point  to  high  labor  requirements  and  high  labor  costs.    On  the  other 
hand,    government  support  prices  in  the  vicinity  of  about  50  cents  a  pound  at  official 
rates  of  exchange  are  high  enough  to  keep  cotton  production  in  a  preferred  position. 
Despite  the  dissatisfaction  of  growers,    firsthand  interviews  with  above -average  farm- 
ers in  the  major  areas  indicate  that  gross  returns  per  acre  of  cotton  may  average  2 
to  3  times  those  for  wheat  on  the  plains  where  intensive  production  practices  are  fol- 
lowed.   Gross  per  acre   returns  from  cotton  and  wheat  are  much  lower  than  returns 
from  tobacco  and  intensively  grown  food  crops,    but  the  area  devoted  to  these  latter 
crops  is  limited  by  available  markets.    Thus,    when  the  country's  resource  utilization 


pattern  is  viewed  in  perspective,    there  is  little  direct  competition  between  cotton  and 
the  high-value  crops  in  the  better  farming  areas.    On  the  other  hand,    the  gross  re- 
turns from  cotton  and  wheat  on  the  higher  lands  or  slopes  are  more  nearly  equal, 
with  cotton  having  a  slight  edge  only  on  the  better  lands. 

A  survey  of  the  land  area  suitable  for  cotton  indicates  that  there  is  little  addi- 
tional land  which  could  be  brought  into  production  on  an  economic  basis  at  present 
or  foreseeable  price  relationships.    A  desirable  rotation  system  involving  row  crops 
and  sod  crops  has  a  significant  long-range  effect  upon  comparative  yields  and  also 
affects  the  competitive  relationships  between  cotton  and  small  grains.    Land  area  is 
limited,    and  the   urgent  need  to  maintain  rotations  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  further 
sizable  shift  will  occur  from   small  grains  to  cotton  in  the  plains.    Hence,    the  only 
way  the  level  of  cotton  production  can  be   raised  in  Turkey  in  the  foreseeable  future 
is  through  increasing  per  acre  yields.    Because  a  high  proportion  of  the  land  suited 
to  cotton  production  already  has  been  taken  out  of  wheat  and  barley  with  no  provision 
for  maintaining  a  desirable  rotation,    the  opportunity  for  increasing  yields  may  have 
been  seriously  impaired.    Therefore,    many  observers  believe  that  there  is  little  or 
no  opportunity  for  any  further  large-scale  shift  of  land  from  wheat  and  barley  to 
cotton  at  this  time. 

Continuous  cropping  of  cotton  on  the   same  land  year  after  year  is  believed  to 
have  reduced  the  land's  productivity.    The  low  yields  of  the  last  2  years  substantiate 
this  belief.    Thus,    in  the  long  run  there  may  be  a  shift  back  from  cotton  to  small 
grains  even  though  current  per  acre  returns  from  cotton  are  more  attractive. 

Irrigation.  --When  work  began  on  the  Seyhan  Dam,    it  was  assumed  that  when  the 
dam  was  completed  considerable  expansion  of  cotton  could  take  place.    In  fact,    it  was 
believed  several  years  ago  that  the  dam  w^ould  furnish  enough  additional  water  to  in- 
crease the  cotton  crop  by  at  least  200,000  bales  annually.-'    However,    unforeseen 
problems  arose  upon  the  completion  of  the  dam.    Most  of  the  region  to  be  irrigated 
had  a  high  water  table.    Applying  water  to  such  land  creates  a  serious  salinity  prob- 
lem.   Thus,   to  bring  additional  land  into  cotton  production  will  require   an  extremely 
expensive  land  reclamation  and  draining  system.    And  for  successful  irrigation  of  any 
significant  cotton  acreages  in  this  area,    at  least  another  5  or   10  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  out  the  problems  connected  with  the  large  capital  expenditures  needed 
and  the  present  shortage  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Turkish  Government  comtemplates  no  new  large-scale  irrigation  develop- 
ments at  this  time.    However,    existing  irrigation  systems  and  irrigation  practices 
could  be  improved  considerably.    The  government  is  directing  some  attention  to  this, 
but  no  great  progress  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Cotton  Exports 

Before   1950,    Turkey  did  not  supply  important  quantities  of  cotton  to  foreign 
markets.    With  the   rapid  expansion  that  took  place  in  cotton  production  in  1950, 
cotton  became  a  major  agricultural  export.    It  continued  to  be  a  major  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  through  1953,    with  exports  averaging  around  355,000  bales  annually 
over  the  period  1950-53.    Since  then,    the  supplies  available  for  export  have  been  de- 
clining--to  233,000  bales  in  1954,    142,000  bales  in  1955,    and  an  estimated  100,000 
bales  in  1956, 

The  decline  in  ra'w  cotton  exports  has  reduced  the  country's  foreign  exchange 
earnings.    Coupled  with  the  increased  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles,    however,    it  has 

^Dunn,   Read  P.,  Jr.  Cotton  in  the  Middle  East.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America.   October  1952.  P.  6. 
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resulted  in  reduced  exchange  requirements  for  textile  products.    If  the   Turkish  textile 
industry,    which  in  recent  years  has  made  much  progress  toward  modernization,    can 
become  efficient  enough  to  capture  export  outlets  for  finished  textile  products,  it  could 
in  time  become  an  important  source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings.    This,    of  course, 
will  be  difficult  for  two  reasons:  First,    the  domestic  output  is  still  insufficient  to 
meet  domestic  requirements;  and,    second,    the  international  textile  trade  is  extremely 
competitive. 

Cotton  Consumption 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  by  the   Turkish  textile  industry  is  currently  running 
about  5  times  the  pre-World  War  II  level.    Average  annual  consumption  in  1934-38  was 
slightly  less  than  100,000  bales.    During   1945-49,    the  country's  textile  industry  was 
consuming  raw  cotton  at  a  rate  nearly  twice  that  of  1934-38.    No  great  increases  oc- 
curred in  domestic  cotton  consumption  from   1950  to   1952,    although  cotton  production 
had  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  the  early  postw^ar  average.    New  investments 
in  the  early  1950's,  made  primarily  by  private   sources,    made  possible  the  expansion 
and  modernization  of  Turkey's  textile  industry;  and  this  in  turn  provided  the  basis  for 
a  great  expansion  of  raw  cotton  consumption.    Since   1952,    the  annual  increase  in 
cotton  consumption  by  the  local  industry  has  ranged  from  40,000  to  85,000  bales. 

The  expanded  domestic  use  of  cotton  during  the  past  4  or  5  years  has  already 
greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  Turkey  as  a  supplier  of  cotton  in  international  mar- 
kets.   In  fact,    if  domestic  cotton  consumption  increases  in  step  with  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  the  textile  industry  over  the  next  year  or   so,    it  is  highly  probable  that 
cotton  exports  will  fall  to  nominal  levels --and  entirely  conceivable  that  the  country 
may  become  a  net  importer  of  raw  cotton  if  financing  can  be  arranged. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  products  appears  to  be  rising  as  the  domes- 
tic textile  industry  expands.    In   1955  the  textile  products  available   reached  8.  2pounds 
per  capita  as  compared  to  7,  1  pounds  in  1954.    Per  capita  availabilities  during  the 
early  1950's  were  around  6  pounds,    the  same  as  they  were  before  World  War  II. 

TABLE  2. --Per  capita  availabilities   of   cotton  textiles   in  Turkey,    1938  and  1950-55 


Year 

Per  capita 
availability 

Year 

Per  capita 
availability 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1938 

6.0 

1952... 
1953... 

6.2 
6.4 

1950 

5.7 

195-;... 

7.1 

1951 

6.0 

1955... 

8.2 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,    Per  Capita  Fiber  Consumption 
Levels,    Coinmodity  Series,    Bulletin  No.    25,   March  1954,    and  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics   and  Statistics,   vol.    IV,    No.    12,    December  1955,    Rome,    Italy. 
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Textile  Industry 

Development.  --After  Turkey's  war  of  independence,   the  Industrial  and  Mineral 
Bank  of  Turkey,    founded  in  1925,    established  modern  textile  factories  with  the  equip- 
ment of  the  state  plants  placed  at  its  disposal.    Two  years  later,    a  law  entitled  "Law 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Industries"  was  passed,    which  provided  protection  ena- 
bling considerable  progress  in  both  government  and  private  industrial  fields,  includ- 
ing textiles.    Not  until  the  foundation  in  June   1933  of  the  Sumerbank,   however,    did 
state -operated  textile  industries  undergo  rapid  development,    after  which  state -owned 
enterprises  dominated  the  textile  scene.    Turkey  had  about  200,000  spindles  and 
5,000  looms  in  1938.    Immediately  after  World  War  II,    Turkey's  textile  industry 
entered  a  new  phase  in  which  private  enterprise  came  to  the  fore.    While  the  volume 
of  equipment  in  the   state-owned  factories  remained  stable  between  1946  and  1950, 
equipment  in  privately  owned  mills  expanded  significantly- -cotton  spindles  22  percent 
and  looms  37  percent. 

The  Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Turkey,    which  was  established  in  June   1950, 
participated  with  private  and  national  banks,    as  well  as  foreign  banks,    in  financing 
large  numbers  of  industrial  and  commercial  establishments.    It  provided  the  next  big 
impetus  for  the  further  development  of  the  textile  industry.    During  the  first  2-1/2 
years  of  the  bank's  operation,    textile  industries  received  loans  amounting  to  $12.  3 
million.    Total  investments  in  the  Turkish  textile  industry  amounted  to  $68.  9  million 
by  the  end  of  1954. 

The  favorable  climate  for  foreign  investment  resulting  from  the  "Law  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Foreign  Investment"  (Law  No.    6224,    January  1954)  brought  for- 
eign capital  into  the  country  to  create  facilities  for  manufacturing  thread,    yarn,    and 
cloth.    United  States  interests  are  involved  in  these  transactions  to  the  extent  of  $2,45 
million. 

By  May  1955  total  mill  equipment  reached  524,800  spindles,    60  percent  of  which 
were  privately  owned,  and  9,429  looms,    divided  almost  equally  between  state  andpri- 
vate  ownership,    A  hand-loom  industry  of  minor  proportions  also  existed  alongside 
the  rapidly  expanding  mechanized  industry. 

In  late   1956  the  cotton  textile  industry  had  another  spurt  of  expansion  with  about 
$13,  6  million  designated  for  new  construction.    At  that  time,    sonne  35,  400  additional 
spindles  and  about  a  thousand  looms  were  just  coming  into  operation  or  under  con- 
struction,   Turkish  authorities  hope  that  when  these  production  facilities  are  in  full 
operation,    cotton  yarn  imports,    which  have  been  steadily  dwindling  since  their  high 
point  of  9,  378  tons  in  1947,    can  be  practically  eliminated. 

The  only  chemical  fiber  production  in  the  country  is  by  a  Sumerbank  enterprise 
known  as  the  Gemlik  Artificial  Silk  and  Viscose  Products  Industry.    Production  of 
rayon  staple  fiber  has  been  consistently  less  than  a  million  pounds  a  year  since  it 
first  reached  "commercial  proportions"  in  1950.    A  major  producer  of  chemical 
fibers  was  reported  negotiating  with  the  Turkish  Government  in  1953  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cellulose  acetate  yarn  plzuit,    but  this  project  has  not  been  carried  to 
completion. 

Production.  --Cotton  yarn  production  in  1938  was  about  43.  4  million  pounds;  for 
6  years  after  World  War  II  it  ranged  between  63.  8  million  and  69.  9  million  pounds. 
In  1955,   the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,    Turkish  millspro- 
duced  an  estimated  137.8  million  pounds  of  relatively  coarse,    carded  yarn.    Prewar 
Turkey  imported  almost  23  percent  of  its  total  yarn  consumption.  With  the  expansion 
in  domestic  production,   imports  of  cotton  yarn  have  declined  substantially  and  now 
consist  almost  solely  of  combed  yarn. 


Cotton  fabric  production  has  also  greatly  expanded.    The  number  of  looms  has 
doubled  from  1938  to  1955.    According  to  official  information,   production  in  state 
mills  has  risen  about  fivefold  to  a  total  of  almost  169.  5  million  yards  of  fabric  in 
1955;  fabric  production  in  private  mills  increased  even  more  rapidly.    In  1955,  fabric 
production  reached  a  total  of  348.  9  million  yards  of  which  private  mills  produced  just 
over  50  percent.    On  the  other  hand,   fabric  imports,    which  in  1938  amounted  to  120,  3 
million  yards,    reached  a  postwar  high  of  112.  2  million  in  1953  and  dropped  off  to 
75.  8  million  in  1955.    It  is  estimated  that  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics 
alone  reached  19.  0  yards  in  1955,    and  per  capita  availabilities  of  cotton  for  all  uses 
reached  8.  2  pounds. 

Turkish  textile  manufacturers  send  gray  (unfinished)  cloth  to  Western  Europe  for 
processing  and  return  to  Turkey.    Since  dyeing  and  finishing  equipment  has  not  ex- 
panded in  proportion  to  spinning  and  weaving  equipment,    relatively  more  cotton  cloth 
has  been  finished  in  Western  Europe  as  the  production  of  gray  cloth  increased.    An 
estimated  76.  6  million  yards  or  about  one  fourth  of  Turkish  cotton  piece  goods  were 
so  exported  in  1954-1955.    Average  cost  was  about  16.5  cents  per  yard.    The  Turkish 
foreign  exchange  shortage  caused  the  government  to  regulate  this  transaction  by  re- 
quiring charges  for  processing,   freight,    and  insurance  to  be  paid  in  Turkish  raw 
cotton.    Textile  executives  in  Turkey  hope  that  expansion  of  Turkish  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing facilities  will  eventually  eliminate  this  practice,    which  they  consider  uneconomic. 

Expansion  plains.  --Turkish  leaders  consider  expansion  of  the  textile  industry  an 
economic  necessity.    Ambitions  plans  are  under  way  to  increase  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  plants  so  that  by  the  end  of  1957  there  will  be 
roughly  37  percent  more  spindles  and  55  percent  more  looms  than  in  1955. 

TABLE  3. --Cotton  Textiles:   Equipment  and  production  in  Turkey,   1955  and 

anticipated  1957 


Spindles 


Looms 


Type  of 
ownership 

1955 

1957 

Percentage 
of  increase 

1955 

1957 

Percentage 
of  increase 

State 

Private 

ffumbe  r 

212,780 
312,020 

ffumbe  r 

227,780 
488,590 

Percent 

8 

57 

Numbe r 

4,665 
4,764 

Numbe r 

5,375 
9,240 

Percent 

15 
94 

Total 

524,800 

716,370 

37 

9,429 

14,615 

55 

• 

Yam  production 

Fabric  production 

State 

Private 

Tons 

27,567 
34,927 

Tons 

29,367 
54,349 

Percent 

7 
56 

1,000  meters 

155,000 
164,000 

■1,000  meters 

178,000 
279,000 

Percent 

15 

70 

Total .... 

62,494 

83,716 

34 

319,000 

457,000 

43 
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The  industry's  capacity  to  produce  yarn  has  exceeded  its  capacity  to  produce 
piece  goods.    In  1955  the  excess  of  yarn  was   14,644  tons;  it  will  increase  to  about 
18,610  tons  if  scheduled  plants  are  completed  by   1957.    This  surplus  will  be  used 
partly  by  the  knitting  industry  and  partly  by  the  hand  loom  industry;  the  remainder 
will  be  offered  for  export. 

Although  plants  under  construction  will  eventually  eliminate  the  need  for  the  im- 
portation of  bleached  and  dyed  fabrics,    imports  of  fine  quality  yarns  and  fine  cotton 
textiles  are  expected  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Prices  of  textiles  produced  in  Sumerbank  mills  are  not  as  sensitive  to  supply  and 
demand  as  are  prices  of  privately  produced  or  imported  fabrics.    This  is  because 
noneconomic  influences  often  affect  prices  of  Sumerbank  products.    The  following 
tabulation  of  prices  for  print  cloth  1  meter  long  and  70  centimeters  wide  (1,  09  yards 
by  27.  5  inches)  illustrates  this  point  (monetary  conversions  at  official  rate  of  ex- 
change): 

Q^„^^«      .  ^,    ..  June   1953  June  1954  June   1955 
bource  ot  cloth                                  n   7      ^            ^                ^   ,      .            ^                   ^   , 
JJot.    per  meter           Pol,    per  meter              Pol,    per  meter 

Sumerbank  mill 0. 46  0.  46  0.  54 

Private  mill .66  .79  1.07 

Imported  from  Czechoslovakia  1,02  1.25  1.61 

Prospects.  --Projections  indicate  a  great  expansion  of  Turkey's  textile  industry 
by  the  end  of  1957.    If  this  expanded  industry  is  to  operate  at  a  high  level  of  capacity, 
Turkey  may  need  to  import  raw  cotton;  for  domestic  cotton  production  can  hardly  be 
expanded  enough  in  the  short  run  to  meet  the  increased  mill  demand.    The  importation 
of  raw  cotton  will  be  an  additional  drain  on  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings; 
thus,    the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  to  import  cotton  will  be  a  touch-and-go  prop- 
osition,   and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  new  and  modern  Turkish  textile  mills  may 
seek  outlets  for  the  exportation  of  yarns  and  fabrics,    to  keep  balance  in  the  industry's 
foreign  exchange  position.    Textile  product  exports  would  be  a  logical  means  for  the 
industry  to  try  to  bolster  the  country's  exchange  earnings  and  to  facilitate  the  impor- 
tation of  exotic  cottons  for  their  expanding  industry.    The   Turkish  textile  industry  will 
find  it  difficult,   however,    to  break  into  the  textile  export  trade,    which  is  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  competitive  markets. 


